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The Third National Peace Congress, 


The Third National American Peace Congress, 
held at Baltimore, May 3 to 6, was even more suc- 
cessful than had been anticipated. The Committee 
on Organization and the organizing secretary had 
done their work with exceptional thoroughness, and 
this, coupled with the enormous recent progress of 
the peace movement, made the Congress one of the 
strongest and most interesting yet held. 

This convention was unique among peace con- 
gresses, for it was the first one ever held that was 
opened by the head of one of the great Powers of the 
world. Other congresses had had the expressed 
sympathy of rulers, as, for instance, the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress in London, in 1908, from 
which King Edward VII received a representative 
deputation; the Congress at Rouen, in 1903, of 
which the President of France was the Honorary 
President; the Congress at Stockholm last year, to 
which the King of Sweden gave a memorable gar- 
den party, and the Congress at Boston in 1904, 
which the Secretary of State, John Hay, with the 
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cordial approval and sympathy of President Roose- 
velt, opened with a memorable address, As early as 
1892 the Congress held at Berne was presided over 
by an ex-President of the Swiss Republic, Louis 
Ruchonnet. But this year, for the first time, the 
Chief Executive of a first-class power went in person 
and in an admirable speech opened a great congress 
of the friends of peace, while the second official in 
the Government, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, presided at the closing banquet. 

Not only does this fact distinguish the Baltimore 
Congress beyond all others, but it marks in a pecu- 
liar way the immense advance which the cause of in- 
ternational peace has made in recent years. The 
movement for world peace is no longer restricted to 
the exposure and condemnation of the physical and 
moral horrors of war, to the preaching of interna- 
tional ideals, the theoretic presentation of institutions 
which should be substituted for the cruel and inhu- 
man arbitrament of the sword; all this ethical, edu- 
vational work—the only thing that was possible in 
the past—still goes on, and with a vigor, directness 
and effectiveness never before surpassed; but the 
principles and policies of the pacifists, corroborated 
and emphasized by all the enormous social advances 
of our time, have taken such wide and deep hold 
upon the public mind in all civilized countries that 
the governments themselves have become deeply im- 
pressed with the inevitableness of the early triumph 
of the cause and have, in their own sphere and way, 
entered into its active promotion. In other words, 
peace ideals are now far to the front in practical poli- 
tics. 

The speech of President Taft (which we publish 
in full on another page) was, from the point of view 
of the Chief Magistrate of the nation, admirable in 
every way. It was original in conception and bore 
the clearest marks of genuine sincerity. It was not 
weakened by political trimming nor warped with 
miserable side pleas for the sacredness and glory of 
war. It made one feel that the United States is add- 
ing new lustre to its fame by the advanced position 
which the Administration of Mr. Taft is taking in 
the movement for a reign of goodwill, justice and 
law among the nations. 

The speaking in the Congress was, on the whole, 
of an unusually high order, some of the addresses 
striking strong and quite new notes. In this and 
our next issue we are giving our friends an opportu- 
nity to read some of these speeches for themselves. 
The array of speakers was most unusual. In addi- 
tion to the President of the United States and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, there were 
Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew Carnegie, ex-Secretary of 
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State John W. Foster, Senator T. E. Burton, Con- 
gressman Richard Bartholdt, Congressman James L. 
Slayden, Hon. James Brown Scott, Hon. William C. 
Dennis, Hon. Huntington Wilson, Hon. John Bar- 
rett, President Ira Remsen, President F. W. Boat- 
wright, President E. D. Warfield, President S. P. 
Brooks, President Isaac Sharpless, President 8. C. 
Mitchell, President E. A. Noble, Dean E. H. Griffin, 
Dean Henry Wade Rogers, Professor William I. 
Hull, Professor Samuel T. Dutton, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, the Mayor of Baltimore, the Bishop of Mary- 
land, Edwin D. Mead, Hamilton Holt, the two dis- 
tinguished foreign guests, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and Senator La Fontaine, and others. 
When was such an array of eminent men ever before 
gathered in support of the greatest of all reforms be- 
fore the world? 

We do not remember any peace congress, either 
national or international, in which the general in- 
terest was deeper or more continuously sustained. 
The audiences were large and followed the addresses 
with the closest attention and sympathy. 

Most of the phases of the peace question usually 
discussed in peace gatherings came in for their share 
of consideration, but the subject which dominated 
the Congress, and to which the speakers returned 
again and again, was that of the treaty of unlimited 
arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, the negotiations for which were then far ad- 
vanced. There was no mistaking the temper of the 
Congress on this subject. Applause of the most pro- 
nounced character followed every allusion to the sub- 
ject. Great interest was also awakened by the paper 
of Mr. James Speyer, the banker, of New York, in 
which he made a plea for what he called financial 
neutrality; that is, the refusal by neutral powers to 
allow loans to be made by their citizens in support of 
a war. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to say that the 
press, which may now be reckoned a part of every 
public gathering, reflected the thought and spirit of 
the Congress in a very faithful and generous way. 

This Third National Congress was held, nominally 
at least, under the auspices of the whole group of 
peace societies in this country, most of which were 
represented in its membership. A few of the west- 
ern societies sent no delegates. A step was taken by 
the Congress which, it is hoped, will bring all the 
peace organizations into greater unity and harmony 
and prevent the overlapping and duplication and 
consequent waste of effort which has come about 
through the organization of new societies without 
reference to the sphere and work of those already in 
the field. The name of the Congress was changed to 
“The American Peace Congress,” to meet once in 
two years, as heretofore. Its Executive Committee 
was made permanent, authorized to add to its num- 
bers and to represent the Congress during the inter- 
vals between its meetings. It is expected that this 
Executive Committee, on which will be placed repre- 
sentatives of all the important organizations work- 
ing for world peace, will become a real national Ad- 
visory Peace Council, of which there has been so 


much talk within the last two or three years. The 
committee has since been invited by the Mohonk Ar- 
bitration Conference to codperate with a committee 
of that body, created for the same end. 

The resolutions adopted by the Congress are clear, 
positive and strong. They cover a wide field—possi- 
bly a little too wide—and include in their scope most 
of the important practical phases of the peace move- 
ment as it exists at the present time. Our readers 
will find these resolutions in full in this paper. 





The Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty. 





The unlimited treaty of arbitration, in process of 
negotiation between this country and Great Britain, 
gives promise just now to be more epoch-making 
than has been supposed. The draft of the treaty, 
drawn by Secretary Knox and Ambassador Bryce, 
has been forwarded to the British Government, and 
the final terms are expected soon to be agreed upon. 
The treaty will then be sent to the Senate for consid- 
eration and ratification. 

It is important that every possible influence be 
brought to bear to secure its speedy approval. 
Though the President has taken many Senators into 
his confidence, it is understood that several of them 
are in a spirit of doubt as to how far the Government 
should go in agreeing to submit disputes of every 
class to arbitration. Letters are said to be pouring in 
upon Senators from certain Irish and German organ- 
izations protesting against the treaty. Letters by the 
thousand should go from the friends of the treaty 
from all parts of the country to their Senators urging 
ratification. 

There has never been to our knowledge such an 
almost universal outburst of intelligent sentiment 
throughout the nation in favor of any other peace 
measure as in favor of this. The people are with the 
President, and the Senate should not be left in igno- 
rance of this fact. No friend of the measure should 
neglect his duty at this time. 

What is making the matter of such unexpected 
significance is the probability that both France, 
which has already entered the negotiations, and Ger- 
many, which has asked for information about the 
terms of the convention and expressed her interest, 
will, in all probability, either become direct parties 
to this treaty or join us in similar agreements of an 
unlimited character. Japan is also expressing her de- 
sire to be counted in. If these five great powers come 
to an agreement that henceforth no manner of dis- 
pute shall be allowed to lead to war among them, 
what can the other nations do but to speedily join 
the combination? 

Are we indeed near the day when the system of 
war and armed peace is to be renounced and sup- 
planted by an international federation in which the 
nations will move together in mutual respect, trust, 
and support, spending their substance in helping and 
blessing rather than in exhausting and blighting 
each other, as they have been so long doing? The 
fact that such a question is even suggested by the 
events of the hour is full of meaning. It will not be 
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long until details of what the governments are doing 
will be known to us all. Enough is already known to 
give us every large hope and to stimulate each of us 
to throw the full weight of his influence into the 
right side of the balance. 


The New Massachusetts Peace Society, 


“Great enthusiasm, a fine spirit of unity and a strong 
desire for a progressive program of work—these are the 
characteristics of the new Massachusetts Peace Society,” 
writes Dr. Tryon from Boston. “The appeal to State 
pride, which manifests itself in anything that is historic, 
educational or philanthropic, is equally strong in organ- 
izing for peace. As soon as it became known that wewere 
to have a State peace society, people began to inquire 
about it by letter and by telephone, and to bring to the 
office not only best wishes, but contributions in the form 
of life and sustaining memberships to support its work, 
and there was universal satisfaction in knowing that, al- 
though the new society was to have its own independent 
treasury and administration, it was to be a branch of the 
American Peace Society.” , 

When the national headquarters of the American 
Peace Society were removed to Washington, it became 
clear at once that there must be a strong local organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts to represent the national society 
and to keep up the extended work which it had so long 
done in tle old Bay State. 

An Organizing Committee, consisting of Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell, Dr. William A. Mowry, and Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, all former members of the Board of Directors 
of the national society, called a meeting for organization 
of the Massachusetts Branch on April 27 
of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston. About fifty 
attended the meeting. Mr. The 
Massachusetts Peace Society was then organized by the 


at the rooms 
Sushnell presided. 


adoption of a constitution and the election of temporary 
officers. 

On May 8, the first annual meeting of the Society 
was held in the Twentieth Century Club rooms. Mr. 
Bushnell again presided. By that time, owing in part to 
the wide publicity given by the press to the proposed or- 
ganization, 340 members had been enrolled. Others 
have since joined. Among those who attended this meet- 
ing were some of the most prominent citizens of the 
Commonwealth. The enthusiasm in both cases was very 
marked. 
the recent National Peace Congress at Baltimore, made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Mead, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, were listened to with great in- 
terest. 

In order to show that the Society was desirous of be- 
ing up with the times, it had, on the day of its organi- 


After the business was transacted, reports on 
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zation, at the suggestion of ex-Senator John 1. Harvey, 
of Waltham, distinctly provided in its constitution that 
one of its objects should be to work for the settlement of 
international disputes by strictly judicial proceedings ; 
or, in other words, an international high court of justice, 
as well as by arbitration. 

A resolution was presented by Rev. Charles F. Dole 
and adopted, urging that non-intervention in Mexico be 
the determined policy of our Government. A resolution, 
presented by Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the 
World Christian Endeavor Society, was adopted, express- 
ing hearty approval of the initiative taken by President 
Taft in behalf of an unlimited treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 

The officers chosen at the meeting were: Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen, LL.D., president : James L. Tryon, Ph.D., see- 
retary; W. H. H. Bryant, treasurer. ‘Twenty-two vice- 
presidents were chosen, including President Lowell of 
Harvard, Mr. Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Hon. Samuel J. Elder, Bishop Lawrence, Dr. 
Mann, of Trinity Church, Boston, and other prominent 
men and women of the State. A Board of Directors of 
eighteen members was chosen, among whom are a num- 
ber of men and women formerly members of the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society. 

The Massachusetts Branch has certainly made a most 
encouraging beginning and gives promise of becoming at 
once one of the leading, if not the leading one, of the 
nineteen Branches of the American Peace Society. 

We are glad to record in this connection that a Geor- 
gia State Peace Society has just been organized at At- 
lanta, details of which will be given in our next issue. 


-—-eo 


Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


the 
American Peace Society was held in MeCoy Hall, Johns 


The eighty-third annual business meeting of 


Hopkins University, Baltimore, Thursday, May 4, at 
1.30 p. m. 

The president, Senator Theodore EF. 
the chair. 

Dr. James L. Tryon was chosen recording secretary 
for the meeting. 

By unanimous consent the reading of the records of 


Burton, was in 


the last annual meeting was dispensed with. 

The report of the treasurer, Francis B. Sears, of Bos- 
ton, for the year 1910-11 was read and accepted. It 
showed that the total receipts for the year, including the 
balance from the previous year, had been $19,626.93, 
and that the expenditures had been $18,324.38. It 
showed, further, that the net receipts, exclusive of the 
balance from the previous year, had been $5,002.82 less 
than the total expenditures. 

The report of the auditor was read and accepted. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was pre- 
sented by Secretary Trueblood. The report, which 
showed that the year had been one of enlarged activities 
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and most encouraging results, was accepted, approved, 
and ordered to be printed. (The report was printed in 
full in the May issue of the ApvocaTE or PkaceE,and has 
since been published in pamphlet form. Copies may be 
had at the Society’s office.) 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the 
constitution of the society was so amended as to make 
the Board of Directors consist of twenty-five members 
instead of twenty, as before. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Direc- 
tors on nomination of officers was then presented. The 
rules were suspended and the recording secretary au- 
thorized to cast the vote of the society for the nomi- 
nees presented. The vote was cast and all the nominees 
were elected. (The list will be found in full on page 
142 of this paper.) 

It was voted that the choice of an auditor be left to 
the Executive Committee. 

Three proposed by-laws, intended to secure represen- 
tation of the branch societies on the Board of Directors 
and at the annual .meetings, were presented and dis- 
cussed. It was voted that the society approve of the 
federal principle and of the principle of representation 
of the branch societies at the annual meetings, and that 
the subject of the working out of the principle be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for further study. 


Seediieadiineastl —_ 


Editorial Notes. 


The Mohonk We are compelled, for lack of space, 
Arbitration to leave over for our July issue an ac- 
Conference. 


count of the Seventeenth Conference 
on International Arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., May 24-26. We shall publish in that number 
some of the speeches delivered at Mohonk, a number of 
which were equal to any addresses ever given at that 
We shall also give our friends the privi- 
lege of reading in our July issue some more of the excel- 
lent speeches made at the National Peace Congress at 
Baltimore. 


famous place. 


The month of May has come to be so full of 
important peace events that it is well-nigh impossible to 
give an immediate record of all of them. 


At the recent annual conference of 
the Congregational churches of South- 
ern California, on the suggestion of 
William C. Allen, president of the Red- 
lands Peace Society, it was decided to make an effort to 
send to China and Japan a deputation of representatives, 
both clergy and laiety, of the various religious denomi- 
nations on the Pacific coast, to convey to the govern- 
ments and peoples of the East a message of Christian 
love and sympathy from our western coast. The con- 


Pacific Coast 
Churches 
and The East. 


ference entered heartily into the project, adopted a reso- 
lution asking their brethren of other denominations on 
the coast to join in the undertaking, and appointed a 
committee to have the subject in charge. The Diocesan 
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Convention of the Episcopal churches of Southern Cali- 
fornia has since decided to codperate in this movement. 
This is an admirable project, and if carried out in the 
spirit in which it was proposed by Mr. Allen it will be 
fruitful of increased good understanding and confidence 
between Japan and this country. The mutual visits of 
British and German clergymen within the last two years 
have been among the most powerful agencies at work 
to remove the suspicion and distrust which have pre- 
vailed to such a pitiable extent between the English and 
the German peoples. So will the proposed visit of rep- 
resentatives of our western coast to the East work benefi- 
cently. The western furore about invasion from Japan 
has for the moment seemingly died away, but the Japa- 
nese, after what has happened, need considerably more 
evidence than they have that the inhabitants of our Pa- 
cific coast have returned to reason and good sense, and 
a visit of twenty-five or more of the best and wisest 
men that the churches of the coast can send over will do 
much not only to reassure the Japanese, but also to 
hasten the eradication of the unjust and unworthy sen- 
timents entertained by many on the coast toward the 
two great peoples of the East. Let the East and the 
West know each other thoroughly, and all the rest will 
quickly follow. 





At the Third Congress of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in New York, April 26-28, the fol- 
resolution was 


Religious Liber- 
als and Peace. 


lowing unanimously adopted : 


“The Congress of the National Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals, meeting in the city of New York, where 
in 1815 was founded the first Peace Society in the 
world, expresses its profound satisfaction at the signal 
advance as the centennial approaches of the effort to 
supplant the system of war by the system of law. The 
members of that first New York Peace Society were all 
members of churches and the illustrious founder’s mem- 
orable book bore the title, ‘War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ.’ We call upon all members 
of churches and all religious men today for more reso- 
lute and more definite leadership in the war against the 
war system, which stands condemned by every principle 
of religion, of humanity, and of real statesmanship. We 
rejoice in the resolution of Congress in behalf of action 
for the limitation of armaments and the transformation 
of the rival national navies into one codperative interna- 
tional force to preserve the world’s peace; and in the 
declaration of President Taft in behalf of the reference 
to arbitration of all disputes whatever between nations 
not settled by regular diplomatic negotiations. We re- 
joice especially in the prospect of the submission of such 
an unlimited treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, and we urge all religious and 
patriotic Americans to unite with their British brothers 
in earnest efforts for the success of the proposed treaty, 
confident that it must prove the first of many such trea- 
ties and the opening of a new era in the movement for 
international justice and reason.” 
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What the Peace Organizations Are Doing 


The following resolution was adopted, with modifica- 
tions in different places, by the meetings of various Eu- 
ropean peace societies, held on the 18th of May, that 
having been chosen by them as Peace Day this year in- 
stead of the 22d of February, as in former years: 

“We, members of the Peace Society assembled 
ee on May 18, 1911, 

“Declare that, whilst adhering to the general affirmations 
of former resolutions adopted on Peace Day, we take our 
stand today on the solid ground gained for the cause of 
peace by the adhesion of men of all classes and parties. 

“Definite proposals have been recently made, suggestions 
have taken concrete shape and have been formulated by 
master minds. 

“Foremost amongst these proposals is that made by the 
President of the United States for an Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration covering all questions in dispute, and 
that dealing with the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national court of justice. We will devote ourselves ear- 
nestly to the study of these and other kindred schemes. 

“We will, more especially, take every opportunity of help- 
ing to create a powerful public opinion, under the pressure 
of which governments will find themselves compelled to 
give to their respective delegates at the third Hague Con- 
ference such instructions as will enable them to take defi- 
nite steps towards the reduction of armaments. 

“We invite all governments to create official commissions 
ior the purpose of limiting armaments by international 
agreement. 

“And finally, we pledge ourselves unremittingly to combat 
the rule of force and injustice, by the introduction of the 
reign of justice and equity, under which the duties and 
rights of every member of the hunfan family shall be re- 
spected in the interest of united mankind.” 


The Seventh French National Peace Congress will be 
held at Clermont-Ferrand from June 4 to June 7, this 
summer. The system of national peace congresses was 
initiated by the French peace societies, and the French 
congresses have always been large and full of life and 
interest. 


Louis P. Lochner, of the University of Wisconsin, 
general secretary of the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, has recently given a number of lectures in 
Wisconsin on international .peace. On April 20 he spoke 
before the Young People’s Society of the Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Madison; on April 21, under the 
avspices of the Lutheran Church of Reedsburg; on May 
12, before the district convention of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Fort Atkinson; on May 17, 
as Peace Day orator at the University of Iowa; on May 
21, at the Peace Day exercises of Downer College, Mil- 
waukee, and on May 25, before the Equal Suffrage 
League, Madison. 


A notable dinner in honor of Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, who had just finished his remarkable lecture 
tour through the country, was given on May 17 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, by the new Board of Interna- 
tional Hospitality of the New York Peace Society. An- 
drew Carnegie presided, and there were addresses by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; President John H. Finley, of Adelphi College ; Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, and others. 


One of the most interesting events connected with the 
Third National Peace Congress, at Baltimore, was the 
fifth Interstate Contest in Oratory, under the auspices 
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of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, held in MeCoy 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Friday evening, May 5. 
The hall was entirely filled. Dean William P. Rogers, 
of the Cincinnati Law School, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. The speaking of the seven contestants 
was particularly good. The winner was Stanley H. 
Howe, of Albion College, Michigan, whose oration will 
be published in an early issue of this journal. Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has 
been chosen president of the association for the coming 
year. More than fifty colleges and universities are now 
affiliated in the organization. 


The Executive Council of the 
Union met at Brussels on the 8th of April. Eighteen 
members were present, representing ten countries. Mr. 
Auguste Beernaert, the distinguished Belgian states- 
man, presided. The council decided to create a com- 
mission to study the question of declarations by nations 
of permanent neutrality. Delegates were appointed to 
attend the first Universal Races Congress in London in 
July. The chief business of the meeting was the prepa- 
ration of the program of the seventeenth Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, which is to meet in Rome on Octo- 
ber 3. The two most prominent topics placed on the 
program of the Rome Conference were the subjects of 
limitation of armaments and the possibility of prohibi- 
tion of war in the air. A telegram of appreciation of 
the initiative taken by President Taft in the matter of 
unlimited obligatory arbitration was sent to the White 
House. 


Interparliamentary 


The Seventh British National Peace Congress is to 
meet at Edinburgh, June 13-15, under the presidency of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. All of the peace or- 
ganizations of Great Britain will be represented in the 
Congress, and also other organizations interested in the 
peace movement. In connection with the Congress an 
Educational Conference will be held on the opening day. 


-*eo 


Brevities. 


Nearly a hundred chambers of commerce in im- 
portant cities of the nation, beginning with Buffalo, sent 
telegrams to President Taft on May 18, thanking him 
for his effective work in behalf of international arbitra- 
tion and peace. 

The fifth annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of International Law was held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 27-29. Senator Elihu 
Root presided. The chief subject of discussion was: 
“The Status of Resident Aliens in International Law.” 
Papers, some of them of unusual interest, were presented 
or addresses made by Charles Cheney Hyde, of North- 
western University ; James F. Colby, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; S. Mallet Prevost, James Barclay, Hon. Charles 
Karl, Theodore Marburg, Clement L. Bouvé, Dean 
Gregory, of the Iowa University Law School; Frederick 
Van Dyne, Prof. Edward Elliott, Prof. Jesse F. Reeves, 
Prof. J. W. Garner, Frederic R. Coudert, President 
Harry Pratt Judson, Prof. William I. Hull, Hon. Jack- 
son H. Ralston, and others. The members of the con- 
vention were received by the President at the White 
House, and the program was closed by a banquet at the 
New Willard, at which Senator Root presided, and the 
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principal speakers were President Taft, the Japanese 
Ambassador, the Chief Justice of the United States, the 
Chief Justice of Canada, Hon. Martin A. Knapp, and 
Hon. David J. Foster. 

A notable banquet was given on May 1 in Tokyo by 
the Association of Friends of America in Japan in cele- 
bration of the conclusion of the Japanese-American 
treaty. The guests numbered about sixty, and included 
many distinguished personages, including the American 
Ambassador, Mr. O’Brien; Marquis Komura, the For- 
eign Minister ; Prince Tokuguwa, president of the House 
of Peers; Baron Takahashi, and others. Viscount Ka- 
neko, well known in the United States, presided, and 
condemned what he called the criminal breeding of mis- 
chief between two nations whose manifest destiny is to- 
gether to guard the control of the Pacific. 

An Anglo-German Friendship Society was organ- 
ized at the Mansion House, London, on May 1, the ob- 
ject of which is to dissipate any unfriendly feeling which 
may exist between the two nations and promote more 
cordial relations. The Lord Mayor presided, and among 
those present were the Duke of Argyll, Sir Frederick 
Lascelles, former British Ambassador at Berlin, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, all of whom are officers in the new 
society. 

The Evening Herald of Melbourne, Australia, has 

submitted to a considerable number of prominent citi- 
zens of the country the inquiry whether they approve of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States, in which there shall be no reser- 
vation of questions of honor or vital interests, and al- 
most without exception the replies have been in the 
affirmative. 
. . - In five years the nations have built thirty-seven 
ships of the Dreadnought type, and if the present rate 
of building continues thirty-six more Dreadnoughts will 
he launched within the current year. That means the 
sinking of $400,000,000 in Dreadnoughts alone this 
year. 

Heiwa, published at Tokyo, Japan, in the inter- 
ests of peace and justice, made its April number this 
vear a Baroness von Suttner number. It had editorials 
on the Baroness, on the Coming Peace Congress at 
Rome, on the Honolulu “Friend” Peace Scholarships 
for Japanese students, and in addition published the 
first installment of the translation into Japanese of the 
Baroness’ famous story, “Lay Down your Arms.” 

: At the Third Congress of the National Federa- 
- tion of Religious Liberals, held in New York, April 26- 
28, an able address on “The Arbitration of Differences 
and Reduction of Armaments” was given by Edwin D. 
Mead, of Boston, secretary of the Ginn World Peace 
Foundation. — 

On the 8th of May all the ministers in Fulton 
and De Kalb counties, Georgia, were invited to meet 
with the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Atlanta, 
to hear the subject of “Peace on Earth” discussed by 
Dr. Henry C. White, president of the University of 
Georgia. It was probably the most important meeting 
of clergymen in the interest of peace ever held in the 
South. 

On May 17 Congressman McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, introduced into the House of Representatives a 





resolution providing that the President shall authorize 
the delegates from the United States to the next Inter- 
national Peace Conference at The Hague to use their 
influence in favor of the adoption of an agreement by 
the nations that they will not henceforth make any 
attempt to increase their territory by conquest. 

The Western Christian Advocate, published in 
Cincinnati, declares that the Methodist Church, “one 
of the largest and most representative in America,” must 
place itself in the immediate front rank of those who 
favor and are willing to work for such a reform (Anglo- 
American Arbitration), with its unlimited possibilities 
of good not only for the Anglo-Saxon race and the pres- 
ent time, but for all races and all times. 


The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
and the Peace Work of the 
; Department of State. 





Address of the President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, at the Opening of the Third National 
Peace Conference, at Baltimore, May 3, 1911. 


It expresses my feelings when I say that I am fright- 
ened by the introduction of the Chairman. I have been 
told before that I exercise in the Presidential office 
greater power than any man on earth. _ I have been able 
to take that idea in, and I know how much of it is real 
fact and how much of it is eloquence turning a good 
period. (Laughter.) 

It is possible that the President does exercise greater 
power than that of any other ruler in the world, but I 
am able to give you a little information from the stand- 
point of one with some opportunity to observe, and I am 
bound to say that the burden and responsibility of the 
position are brought home to him much more clearly 
than the power. (Applause.) 

Your Chairman has been good enough to refer to 
something that I had said with reference to a hope for 
general arbitration, and the expression of opinion that 
an arbitration treaty of the widest scope between two 
great nations would be a very important step in secur- 
ing the peace of the world. I do not claim any patent 
on that statement, and I have no doubt that it is shared 
by all who understand the situation at all. I have no 
doubt that an important step—if such an arbitration 
treaty can be concluded—will have been taken, but it 
will not bring an end of war at once. It is a step, and 
we must not defeat our purposes’ by enlarging the ex- 
pectation of the world as to what is to happen and then 
disappointing them. In other words, we must look for- 
ward with reasonable judgment, and look to such an ar- 
hitration treaty as one step, to be followed by other steps 
as rapidly as possible; but we must realize that we are 
dealing with a world that is fallible and full of weak- 
ness—with some wickedness in it (laughter)—and that 
reforms that are worth having are brought about little 
by little and not by one blow. I do not mean to say by 
this that I am not greatly interested in bringing about 
the arbitration treaty or treaties that are mentioned, 
but I do think that we are likely to make more progress 
if we look forward with reasonable foresight and realize 
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the difficulties that are to be overcome, than if we think 
we have opened the gate to eternal peace with one key 
and within one year. 

I am not going to dwell upon the question of the arbi- 
tration treaty which is in the process of negotiation. 
The truth is, I would much rather stand upon the plat- 
form and refer to such a step as taken, to such a treaty 
as made and acquiesced in, than to discuss it during its 
negotiation when I am one of the negotiators. There- 
fore, I would wish to make the few remarks which I will 
address to you this afternoon upon one or two other sub- 
jects than that of the general arbitration treaty. 

Since the matter of the arbitration treaty has been 
suggested, I have received a great many invitations from 
various associations whose titles indicated that their pur- 
pose was the promotion of peace, and it seemed to me 
that in the number of those associations and in their 
lack of co-operation we might find some opportunity for 
an improvement in the movement and giving greater 
force to organized expression for peace. You have a 
Congress here, and in this Congress I assume that a 
good many associations take part. Have you any basis 
of organization and union which unites your efforts in 
anything but this Congress? Don’t you think you had 
better unite your peace associations and make your ef- 
forts united toward the one object you have in view? 
Aren’t you likely to squander a little of your force if you 
maintain isolated associations and do not come together 
for the purpose we all have in view? 

The second thought that I would like to bring to you 
is that one of the evidences of an improvement in the 
world for peace is the fact that all the State Depart- 
ments, all Chancellories of Foreign Affairs are them- 
selves now organized into agencies for the promotion of 
peace by negotiation. The State Department at Wash- 
ington has no more important or absorbing duty than to 
lend its good offices to the republics—the twenty re- 
publics of this hemisphere—to prevent their various dif- 
ferences from leading into war. (Applause.) And, not 
to go back of this Administration, there have been four 
instances in which the action of the State Department, 
taken in connection with some of the influential coun- 
tries of South America, has absolutely prevented wars 
which twenty or thirty years ago would certainly have 
ensued. (Applause.) 

The difficulties with respect to war are not now so 
large, although, of course, the danger from them is not 
absent—but not now so large, with stable and powerful 
governments maintaining law and order with something 
like perfection, but it is in those governments which do 
not exercise complete contro] over their people and in 
which revolutions and insurrections break out, not only 
to the injury and danger of the people and their prop- 
erty and of the government itself, but to the disturb- 
ance of all the world in their neighborhood. It is with 
reference to disturbances of this kind that the United 
States and the other great republics of this hemisphere 
must exercise their kindly and peaceful influence as 
much as possible. One of the difficulties that the United 
States finds is the natural suspicion that the countries 
engaged have of the motive which the United States has 
in tendering its good offices. 

Now, asseveration, I presume, helps but little where 
the suspicion is real. Yet I like to avail myself of the 


opportunity, in such a presence as this, to assert that 
there is not, in the whole length and breadth of the 
United States, among its people, any desire for terri- 
torial aggrandizement ; and that its people as a wholewill 
not permit this government, if it would, to take any 
steps in respect to foreign governments except those 
which will aid those foreign governments and those for- 
eign peoples in maintaining their own government and 
in maintaining peace within their borders. We have 
had wars, and we know what they are. We know the re- 
sponsibilities they entail—the burdens and losses and 
horrors—and we would have none of them. We have a 
magnificent domain of our own in which we are at- 
tempting to work out and show to the world success in 
popular government, and we need no more territory ‘in 
which to show that. (Applause.) 

But we have attained great prosperity and great 
power. We have become a powerful member of the com- 
munity of nations in which we live, and there is, there- 
fore, thrown upon us necessarily a care and responsibil- 
ity for the peace of the world in our neighborhood, and 
a burden of helping those nations that cannot help them- 
selves, if we may do that peacefully and effectively. 

Now, we undertook such a duty in respect to Santo 
Domingo. She was torn with contending factions. For- 
eign nations held her bonds and desired to collect what 
was due. We entered into an arrangement by which we 
put inour revenue officers to collect the revenue. We took 
charge of the custom-houses, and that near agency gave 
us an instrumentality by which we have enabled that na- 
tion to go on, until she is rapidly paying off her debts, 
and while we have been there has had no factions or 
revolutions. (Applause. ) 

I may add that our position with respect to Santo 
Domingo enabled us to intervene when she and Haiti 
theught it was necessary to fight about something, and 
to persuade them to submit their difference to The 
Hague. 

I do not think we can avoid the discharge of a duty 
like that. It helps the world, it helps the country which 
we help, and it helps ourselves by showing that a nation 
ought to have a conscience and ought to have a neigh- 
borly feeling as well as an individual one. (Applause. ) 

Now, my friends, I am not going on with these 
desultory remarks. I am glad that I could come here to 
this Congress of Peace, and any personality that I may 
have of a representative character I wish to lend to your 
Congress and lend to it the support of the United 
States. (l.ong-continued applause.) 

ine — 

The Peace Society of Cincinnati, co-operating witn 
the Evangelical Alliance, held a public meeting in the 
interest of the world peace movement in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Monday, May 14. President C. F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, delivered the 
address. The secretary, Rev. G. W. Dubois, recently ad- 
dressed the Public School Principals’ Association, dis- 
tributed copies of the second annual report of the 
American School Peace League, and, co-operating with 
the principals, has furnished speakers for the three high 
schools, one intermediate school, and eleven district 
schools in celebration of Hague Day. The Executive 
Committee has appointed a committee to secure the 
American Peace Congress for Cincinnati in 1913. 
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What an Unlimited Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty Will Mean. 


Address delivered at the opening of the Baltimore Peace 
Congress, May 3, 1911. 


BY HIS EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Mr. Chairman: | shall make my remarks, ladies and 
gentlemen, as brief as possible, as 1 do not wish to de- 
tain the honored President of the United States, who is 
soon going to address you. I was requested to offer a 
prayer at the opening of this great convention of peace, 
but I regard a specific invocation quite unnecessary, inas- 
much as I am satisfied that all the addresses that shall 
be made from this place today will be prayers for peace. 

I assume that the purpose of this great and distin- 


guished gathering is to create, to promote closer and 
more friendly relations between the United States and 


Great Britain, and I am firmly persuaded that a treaty 
of arbitration between England and the United States 
would be not only a source of infinite blessings to both 
of the nations concerned, but also will prepare the way 
for enduring peace throughout the whole world. There 
are many reasons why there should be a closer alliance 
between England and the United States. We speak the 
same noble language, a language by the way which to- 
day is more generally employed than any tongue in the 
civilized world. Not only do we speak that same tongue, 
but we also enjoy the same literature; the classic lit- 
erature of England is ours, from Chaucer down to New- 
man, and the classic literature of the United States is 
claimed also by England. The literature of both coun- 
tries is a common heritage to both. 

Again, we are living practically under the same form 
of government. The head of our nation is the honored 
President before us. The head of England is the 
King. We are ruled by a constitutional republic; Eng- 
land is ruled by a constitutional monarchy, and I ven- 
ture to say, without any disparagement whatever of other 
nations, that England and the United States have been 
more happy in reconciling and in adjusting legitimate 
authority with personal individual liberty than any other 
nations on the face of the earth. 

We all know the vast dominions of the British Em- 
pire. England’s empire embraces about ten million 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the surface of the 
globe. Great was the extent of the Roman Empire in 
the days of the imperial Cesars. The Empire of Rome 
extended into Europe as far as the River Danube; it ex- 
tended into Asia as far as the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and into Africa as far as Mauretania. And yet the ex- 
tent of the Roman Empire was scarcely one-sixth of that 
of the British Empire of today. 

Daniel Webster, the great statesman, about sixty years 
ago made a speech in the United States Senate in which 
he thus described the vast extent of the British Empire: 
“She has dotted the whole surface of the earth with her 
possessions and military forces, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, encircles the whole earth with one unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” 

The United States today houses one hundred millions 
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of happy and contented people, and our nation, our gov- 
ernment, exercises a certain dominant, but still more a 
very salutary, influence on the many republics of Amer- 
ica that are south of us. We all know that its influence 
is not to destroy, but to save. This influence is not to 
dismember, but the aid of our President is always with 
the cause of peace and righteous economy. 

Oh, my friends, how happy will the day be when these 
two great nations unite in the cause of permanent friend- 
ship. 

We are told in Holy Scriptures that when the waters 
receded from the earth, in the time of Noah, Almighty 
(iod made a solemn covenant with the Patriarch and his 
posterity that from that time forth never again would 
this earth of ours be deluged by water, and as a sign, as 
a symbol, as an evidence of this covenant which He 
made, He caused an arc—a rainbow—to appear in the 
heavens. Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across 
the Atlantic, and their outstretched arms will form a 
sacred are—a sacred rainbow—of peace, that will ex- 
cite the admiration of the world, and will proclaim to 
mankind that with God’s help nevermore again shall 
this earth of ours be deluged with blood shed in fratri- 
cidal war. (Applause.) 

I am sure that the time is most auspicious for the 
consummation of this great event. It sees us start with 
the help of one whom we all honor, the President of the 
United States, who brings to its support his own strong 
personality and also the influence of his official position. 
(Applause.) I trust also that it will meet with the en- 
dorsement of our Congress. We know that it receives 
the encouragement of Sir Edward Grey, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of England. 

Looking around me here, I see that we have many dis- 
tinguished men sent upon the same glorious mission. 
They come to uphold the hands of the President in this 
mission just as the people of Israel upheld the arms of 
Moses when he addressed them. 

T pray that all you gentlemen who are participating 
in this glorious work will deserve to receive that title 
bestowed upon the friends of peace by the Prince of 
Peace, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.”  (Long-continued ap- 
plause. ) 
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A League of Peace. 


BY ILAMILTON HOLT, MANAGING 


PENDENT. 


EDITOR OF THE INDE- 


Address made by Mr. Holt as president of the Third National 
Peace Congress, held in Baltimore May 3-6. 


The first National Peace Congress of the United 
States was held in New York City from April 14 to 17, 
1907-—just two months before the convening of the 
Second Hague Conference. In the personnel of its offi- 
cers, speakers, and delegates, it was the most distin- 
guished unofficial gathering ever held in the United 
States. 

As was to be expected, the main attention of the Con- 
gress was focussed on the coming Hague Conference. 
Nearly all the speakers discussed it, and the two most 
important resolutions passed were those favoring the ne- 
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gotiation of a general treaty of arbitration and the turn- 
ing of the Hague Conference into a permanent interna- 
tional body. 

The Hague Conference, thanks in large measure to 
the leadership of the United States delegation, took a 
long step toward making these two propositions realities 
The principle of obligatory arbitration was unanimously 
adopted by all the nations, and had not Germany and 
Austria and a few smaller European States objected 
strenuously a general treaty in accordance with that 
principle would have been drafted and approved. 

The nations also took the first step toward turning 
the Hague Conference into an automatic and periodic 
world congress, by taking the third conference out of the 
hands of Russia and putting it in charge of an interna- 
tional preliminary committee which was to meet about 
1913 and determine its method of organization and 
program. 

When the Second National Peace Congress of the 
United States was convened in Chicago, exactly two 
years ago this very day and hour, the Second Hague 
Conference had already passed into history and the 
world was just beginning to realize what a great work 
it had accomplished for international justice and peace. 
As Elihu Root has so truly said, that conference “pre- 
sents the greatest advance ever made at a single time to- 
ward the reasonable and peaceful regulation of inter- 
national conduct, unless it be the advance made at the 
Hague Conference of 1899.” 

The Chicago Congress was not content, however, with 
passing congratulatory resolutions on things already ac- 
complished. Like-the New York Congress it set its face 
toward the future and spoke out brave and strong. Not 
only did it declare that war was “out of date” in this 
age of Hague conferences, courts and arbitration trea- 
ties, but it demanded as the most pressing “next steps” 
in the peace movement thecreationof a peace commission 
by our Government to study the whole peace question, 
a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, and the estab- 
lishment of a League of Peace, to make the recurrence 
of war impossible. Two years have now elapsed since 
these three recommendations were uttered. Has any 
progress been made toward their realization? 

Last June the Congress of the United States passed 
unanimously the following joint resolution : 

“Resolved, ete., ‘That a commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of 
the world by international agreement and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and re- 
port upon any other means to diminish the expenditure of 


government for military purposes and to lessen the proba- 
bilities of war.’” 


In his annual message to Congress, dated December 
16, 1910, President Taft stated: 


“I have not as yet made appointments to the commission 
because I have invited and am awaiting the expressions of 
foreign governments as to their willingness to codperate 
with us in the appointment of a similar commission or rep- 
resentatives who would meet with our commissions and by 
joint action seek to make their work effective.” 


It is impossible to overestimate this epoch-making 
document and the action of the President upon it. When 
the President appoints the members of the Commission, 
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for the first time in the annals of history a great nation 
in time of peace will prepare for peace. 

It is in the realm of arbitration, however, that the 
greatest cause for rejoicing exists. ‘The world, to be 
sure, has not yet obtained the desired general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. It has got, however, what is of 
vastly more importance, President ‘Taft's statement 
that he is willing te settle all disputes, even chuse sup- 
posed to involve national honor, by arbitration, the most 
momentous declaration ever made in favor of peace by a 
man in his position. ‘The proposed arbitration treaty 
of unlimited scope with Great Britain is the practical 
application of this declaration. Already it has trans- 
figured the whole peace movement. Eventually it will 
render the code of war obnoxious if not obsolete. And 
this is the situation that confronts the world as we as- 
semble here today at the opening of the Third National 
Peace Congress of the United States. It is our duty to 
look ahead through the vista opened up by President 
Taft’s high statesmanship and to take as resolute and 
progressive a stand here as the New York and Chicago 
congresses did four and two years ago. 

‘here are many pressing problems before us waiting 
to be solved. ‘The judicial arbitration court created by 
the Second Hague Conference, all but the detail of the 
method of the selection of the judges, is yet to be con- 
stituted. No attention has yet been paid to the requests 
of both the First and the Second Hague conferences that 
the governments give themselvesoverto the serious study 
of the limitation of armaments. It is not yet provided 
that the future Hague conferences become automatic, 
periodic and self-governing bodies, as our delegation 
suggested at the Conference of 1907. The Peace Com- 
mission is not yet appointed. We should consider all 
these and many other questions where our voice may be 
of help to governments, and peace societies both here 
and abroad. But the one all-important issue before us 
is the pending arbitration treaty with Great Britain; 
for this treaty is destined to make war hereafter impos- 
sible between the English-speaking peoples of the earth. 

The peace movement, we have now come to realize, is 
nothing but the process of substituting law for war. 
The world has already learned to substitute law for war 
in hamlets, towns, cities, States, and even within the 
forty-six sovereign civilized nations. But in that inter- 
national realm over and above each nation in which each 
nation is equally sovereign, the only way at the present 
moment for a nation to secure its rights is by the use 
of force. Force, therefore, or war as it is called when 
exerted by a nation against another nation—is at pres- 
ent the only legal and final method of settling interna- 
tional differences. The world is now using a Christian 
code of ethics for individuals, and a pagan code for na- 
tions, though there is no double standard of ethics in 
the moral world. In other words, the nations are in 
that state of civilization where without a qualm they 
claim the right to settle their disputes in a manner 
which they would actually put their own subjects to 
death for imitating. Thus the peace problem is nothing 
but the ways and means of doing between the nations 
what has already been done within the nations. Inter- 
national law follows private law. The “United Na- 
tions” follow the United States. 

At present international law has reached the same 
state of development that private or municipal law had 
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attained in the tenth century. Furthermore, a careful 
study of the formation of the thirteen American colo- 
nies from separates States into our present compact 
Union discloses the fact that the nations today are in the 
same stage of development that the American colonies 
were at about the time of their first confederation. As 
the United States came into existence by the establish- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation and the Conti- 
nental Congress, so the “United Nations” at this very 
moment exist by the fact of the Hague Court and the 
recurring Hague Conferences; the Hague Court being 
the promise of the Supreme Court of the World and 
the Hague Conferences being the prophecy of the Par- 
liament of Man. We may look with confidence, there- 
fore, to a future in which the world will have an estab- 
lished court with jurisdiction over all questions, self- 
governing conferences with power to legislate on all 
affairs of common concern, and an executive power of 
some form to carry out the decrees of both. To deny 
this is to ignore all the analogies of private law and the 
whole trend of the world’s political history since the 
Declaration of Independence. As Secretary Knox has 
said in his great address delivered last June at the com- 
mencement of the University of Pennsylvania: 

“We have reached a point when it is evident that the 
future holds in store a time when war shall cease; when 
the nations of the world shall realize a federation as real 


and vital as that now subsisting between the component 
parts of a single State.” 


I recall no more far-visioned statement than this ever 
emanating from the chancellery of a great State. It 
means nothing less than that the age-long dreams of the 
poets, the prophets and the philosophers have at last en- 
tered the realms of practical statesmanship and that the 
world is on the threshold of the dawn of universal peace. 

The political organization of the world, therefore, is 
the task of the twentieth century. But the formation of 
a world government must be a very slow process. Such 
a federal government when complete would be, as the 
historian Freeman has said, “the most finished and the 
most artificial production of political ingenuity.” To 
accomplish it is surely not the work of a day or a year. 

How, then, can this movement be hastened? There are 
only two ways. First, by the education of the public 
opinion of the world so as to induce the governments to 
move at successive Hague conferences or at special in- 
ternational conferences; and, second, by a few of the 
more enlightened nations organizing themselves together 
for peace in advance of the others. This latter method 
is already being adopted extensively. The Judicial Arbi- 
tration Court will be constituted by only a few of the 
nations at first. England and the United States will 
not wait for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration 
before establishing a model one between themselves. 
Chile and Argentina did not delay for concurrent action 
on the part of the whole world before they commenced 
to disarm, as the statue of the Christ on the summit of 
the Andes so eloquently attests. Why, then, should not 
a few nations here and now form among themselves 
a League of Peace to hasten the ultimate world federa- 
tion ? 

The idea of a League of Peace is not novel. All fed- 
eral governments and confederations of governments, 
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both ancient and modern, are essentially leagues of 
peace, even though they may have functions to perform 
which often lead directly to war. 

The ancient Achaian League of Greece, the Confed- 
eration of Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, and the United States of America are the 
most perfect systems of federated government known to 
history. Less perfect, but none the less interesting to 
students of government, are the Latin League of thirty 
cities, the Hanseatic League, and in modern times the 
German Confederation. Even the Dual and Triple Al- 
liances and the Concert of Europe might be called more 
or less inchoate leagues of peace. 

Any league of peace, however, likely to be established 
in the immediate future must differ from all previous 
and present leagues, alliances and confederations in total 
abstinence from the use of force. ‘The ancient leagues 
as well as the modern confederations have generally been 
unions of offense and defense. They stood ready, if they 
did not actually propose, to use their common forces to 
compel outside States to obey their will. Thus they were 
as frequently leagues of oppression as leagues of peace. 

The problem of the League of Peace is, therefore, the 
problem of the use of force. Shall the members of the 
League “not only keep the peace themselves but 
prevent by force, if necessary, its being broken by 
others,” outside of the League, as ex-President Roosevelt 
has suggested? Or shall its force be exercised only 
within its membership and thus be on the side of law 
and order and never on the side of arbitrary will or 
tyranny? Or, rather, shall it never use force at all? 
Whichever of these three possibilities is ultimately 
adopted, I think that at first it would be unwise for a 
League of Peace to attempt to use force for any purpose 
whatsoever. Besides, the use of force will probably be 
found unnecessary. When nations arrive at that state 
of civilization in which they are ready to settle their dif- 
ferences by arbitration rather than by war, they are 
ready peaceably to abide by the decision of arbitral tribu- 


nals. The history of arbitration clearly demonstrates 
this. With but one or two insignificant exceptions, the 


nations have lived up to all arbitral awards, both in. the 
letter and spirit of the judgment; and there have been 
hundreds of such awards. We need a policeman to use 
force on criminals. But happily there is no such thing 
nowadays as a criminal nation. 

Moreover, to project a League of Peace at the present 
moment with a specially constituted international force 
at its disposal would instantly beget suspicion, if not 
alarm, on the part of all nations not invited to join. 
They would consider it an alliance against themselves, 
and would very likely proceed forthwith to start a coun- 
ter-alliance to preserve the balance of power. 

With the idea in view, then, that the League of Peace 
shall not have any specially constituted common army 
and navy at its disposal, I offer herewith, for whatever 
they may be worth, the following suggestions for a 
League of Peace, in the hope that they may possibly 
serve as a basis for further study: 

1. The nations in the League shall refer all disputes of 
whatsoever a nature to arbitration. 

2. The Hague Court or other duly constituted courts shall 


decide all disputes that cannot be settled by diplomacy. 
3. The League shall provide a periodical convention or 
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assembly to make all rules for the League, such rules to 
become law unless vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 
4. Each member of the League shall have the right to 
arm itself according to its own judgment. 
5. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice. 


The advantages that a nation would gain in becom- 
ing a member of such a league are manifest. The risk 
of war would be eliminated between the members of the 
league, and a method would be devised whereby they 
could develop their common intercourse and interests as 
far and as fast as they could unanimously agree on ways 
and means. It is conceivable that such a league might 
in time reduce tariffs and postal rates and in a thousand 
other ways promote commerce and comity among its 
members. Indeed, the possibilities of such a league are 
almost infinite, even though it attempts to employ no 
force whatsoever to compel obedience to its will. 

Assuming, then, the desirability.of such a League of 
Peace, how is it to be brought about ? 

Surely the first step is to conclude the arbitration 
treaty now being negotiated with Great Britain. Once 
this treaty is upon the international statute books, and 
as surely as daylight follows dawn it will be followed 
by similar treaties with other nations. Japan and 
France are said to be ready—even anxious—to negotiate 
similar treaties with us. Indeed, it is by no means im- 
possible that there will be a race between England and 
Japan on the one hand and France and the United 
States on the other to see which can conclude the second 
model arbitration treaty of the world. 

Thus the time is likely soon to come when several of 
the nations, having bound themselves each to each by 
eternal chains of peace, will be ready to take the next 
logical step and negotiate a general treaty of arbitration 
among themselves. This, to all intents and purposes, 
would constitute a League of Peace. And it would in- 
evitably grow in power and prestige until all the nations 
of the world entered its concordant and prosperous 
circle. 

Indeed, it might be a stroke of statesmanship if an 
article were added to the proposed arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States inviting 
other nations to adhere to it. This would save much 
time and effort and obviate the necessity for each of the 
forty-six nations to negotiate a special treaty with every 
other. Thus only one great treaty would have to be 
negotiated instead of 1,034. But whether Great 
Britain and the United States ask other nations 
to adhere to their model treaty or not, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited arbitration will grow—first by a few 
nations adopting it, then by more, until finally the whole 
world will agree to enthrone reason rather than might 
as the arbiter of their destinies, and war shall reign no 
more. First, an unlimited arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. Second, a League 
of Peace. Third, the Federation of the World. 

Is all this a dream? TI have already quoted the 
weighty words of Secretary Knox prophesying the event- 
ual coming of a world state. Let me close with the 
equally prophetic utterance of an equally responsible 
and distinguished statesman. On March 17 last, at the 
dinner of the International Arbitration League, the 
Right Honorable Sir Edward Grey, the British Secre- 
tay of State for Foreign Affairs, said: 
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“If an arbitration treaty is made between the two great 
countries on the lines sketched out by the President of the 
United States, don’t let them set narrow bounds to 
their hopes of the beneficent results which may develop 
from it in the course of time—results which I think must 
extend far beyond the two countries originally concerned. 
The effect on the world at large of the example would be 
bound to have beneficent consequences. To set a good ex- 
ample is to hope that others of the great powers will follow 
it, and if they did follow there would eventually be some- 
thing like a League of Peace.” 

New York CIty. 


—7- 


International Finance: A Power for 


Peace. 


An Address Given at the Third National Peace Congress, 
at Baltimore, May 4, 1911. 


BY JAMES SPEYER. 


There are some business men who think that: when 
one of their number publicly expresses his opinions on 
more or less abstract subjects it is an indication that he 
has joined the ranks of the theorists. Of course we 
business men have to reckon with facts and figures and 
realities; but I think you will agree with me that no 
great success has ever been achieved by men who do not 
also possess a certain amount of idealism and imagina- 
tion, and a firm belief in the honest common sense of 
the American people. This is the foundation for that 
optimism which is so well justified in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

I see in this hall a goodly number of clear-headed 
business men who are seriously working for interna- 
tional peace, and I therefore feel encouraged to submit 
a few suggestions, actuated by a desire to assist to a 
slight extent in reaching the goal toward which our 
efforts aré now directed. 

We frequently hear the remark that “there always 
have been and there always will be wars.” Other and 
abler speakers have dwelt on the difference that exists 
in this respect in modern times from conditions as they 
formerly were. Great wars of conquest, pure and sim- 
ple, or wars caused by religious fanaticism are practi- 
cally things of the past. 

Today we find that the extension of commerce and 
industry and commercial advantages are the mainspring, 
the “leitmotif,” of the policy of civilized nations. Each 
nation is desirous of extending its commerce, and only 
too often does the resulting rivalry lead to customs 
struggles, international irritation and complications, 
which become a strong contributory cause if not the real 
reason for wars. 

Such complications and wars are the greatest enemies 
of commerce, not only by diminishing or stopping the 
free intercourse between peoples, but also by largely de- 
stroying the fruit of commerce and industry—wealth. 
A great part of the wealth of a nation is represented by 
the savings and investments of its individual citizens, 
and we may well ask whether these savings of each na- 
tion could not be employed in such manner as to render 
such disturbances of its commerce less frequent and 
severe. 

So far it has rather been the aim of the governments 
of rich nations to limit, as far as possible, the invest- 
ment of the savings of their own citizens to their own 
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national and colonial enterprises and securities—govern- 
ment, railroad and industrial. I need not dwell here on 
the financial and economic reasons for such artificial 
limitations. [Exceptions have from time to time been 
made in encouraging investments in the securities of 
less powerful and less developed countries, in whose ad- 
vancement foreign capital has played such an important 
and, I may add, profitable part. Examples will readily 
occur showing the importance of the financial link unit- 
ing such newer countries to their financial godmother, 
and its power for order and peace, even within such for- 
eign countries, exercised, if necessary, by the creditor 
nation. 

The minds of some of our leading men are occupied 
just now with the consideration of the extent to which 
the surplus wealth of the United States should be 
employed in financing Central and South American 
countries, thereby extending our legitimate sphere of in- 
fluence. The construction of the Panama Canal and 
the large investment which the United States has 
made in that work have, perhaps more than we 
realize today, extended our political influence and 
responsibilities over the whole region north of the 
canal up to our own border. ‘The logical 
quence, it seems to me, of our upholding the Monroe 
Doctrine, which makes it difficult for foreign creditor 
nations to collect what is due them in case of default of 
Central and South American countries, must be that we 
ourselves assume, in more or less definite form, the task 
of assisting these creditors to receive what is justly due 
them and of keeping order in these countries. 

But quite apart from the investménts made by older 
countries in those that are still less developed, and there- 
fore offer greater chances of profit, should not the few 
really great world Powers also make an effort in their 
own interest to encourage their citizens to invest their 
savings in the enterprises and securities of other first- 
class nations? If the people of one country are finan- 
cially interested in the affairs and enterprises of an- 
other country, this will produce not only more frequent 
intercourse, but substantial mutual interests and good- 
will. No great nation would readily go to war with an- 
other when the savings of its own citizens would thus 
be jeopardized. Is it, for instance, conceivable that 
France, which today owns such an immense amount of 
Russian securities, would think of going to war with 
Russia, even if there were no political alliance or under- 
standing? Certainly not. International financial links, 
moreover, lead to more accurate knowledge of the con- 
ditions—financial, social, economic and _political—of 
other nations, and such closer study and more accurate 
information has the result of explaining many things, 
showing the other point of view and other people’s legiti- 
mate aspirations, and of thus removing misunderstand- 
ings which otherwise might have grave consequences. 

While it is not difficult to point out the beneficial re- 
sults of interchange of investments amongst the great 
world Powers, it is less easy to indicate in a few words a 
practical way to bring about this desirable end. There 
are many factors that enter into this matter, quite apart 
from the question of return on the investment and 
profit. There are national prejudices to overcome, and 
sentiment does play a greater part in business matters 
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than is often supposed to be the case. It would be 
necessary, and I think it would be found expedient, for 
some nations to do away with the artificial discrimina- 
tion which they enforce against “foreign” investments, 
such as higher stamp and other taxes imposed thereon in 
favor of home securities. The arbitrary exclusion of 
foreign securities from the list of funds in which sav- 
ings banks and trustees may lawfully invest would have 
to be modified, and for nations desiring a wider market 
for their securities it would be advisable to adapt to some 
extent their form, as regards denominations and curren- 
cies, to the customs of the people who are to buy them, 
just as the merchants and great manufacturers adapt 
their goods to the market which they seek. The value 
of foreign markets and exports might, at times, prove 
just as great for securities as for iron and steel and 
manufactured goods. 

So much for the influence of international 
ments in times of peace. 

What should and could be done in times of war by 
first-class powers ? 

There surely will occur periods in a nation’s history 
when no financial investment will, or perhaps should, 
prevent a nation from taking up arms, until, of course, 
some other way is found and established to settle their 
differences. The wars of all times, and especially of the 
last century, have shown what tremendous financial bur- 
dens these conflicts impose, even on the victorious na- 
tion, and financial considerations play a greater part in 
modern times than they did of eld. One frequently sees 
the statement in the papers that “the bankers could 
prevent wars,” but I have so far not seen any practical 
way suggested whereby the banks and bankers really 
could, if necessary, be made to forego their own profits, 
and thus make war if not impossible at least less fre- 
quent and shorter. 

While in the excitement of the moment patriotic feel- 
ing may carry a nation into a war, relying on its own 
resources, history shows that but very few nations in 
modern times can carry on any prolonged foreign war 
with their own resources only. How long, for instance, 
would the war between Russia and Japan have lasted, 
or how soon would it have ended, if neither of the bel- 
ligerents had received financial assistance from so-called 
“neutral” Powers. Indeed, it might be asked whether 
Japan would have embarked in this war if her states- 
men had not known that they could rely on the financial 
assistance of England. These great Powers, France and 
England, who so scrupulously preserved neutrality as 
laid down by international law, and who saw to it that 
such neutrality was maintained by their citizens, did not 
hesitate to assist the belligerents in the most efficient 
way to carry on the conflict—with money. Money en- 
ables the belligerents to buy powder and shells and all 
they need to carry on war, and it certainly does not 
seem lcgical that neutral Powers should be allowed to 
send money when international agreements will not 
allow them to send the ships and war materials which 
their money buys. 

We find today in Europe that in times of peace cer- 
tain governments will not allow their bankers to take 
and place foreign loans in the home market unless the 
purposes for which the loan is to be used are known and 
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approved, and at least part of the proceeds are used by 
the borrowing nation for expenditures in such home 
markets for the benefit of the lending nation. 

I do not believe that it is generally known in this 
country to what extent such supervision by the French 
and German governments, for instance, goes, and as an 
illustration I would like to cite from memory what hap- 
pened last year when the Young Turk party wanted to 
place abroad a loan of the Ottoman Empire. They went 
to Paris as the cheapest money market, but when they 
applied to France, the French government, which super- 
vises the listing, or official quotation of securities on the 
Paris Bourse, wanted to know for what purpose the loan 
was to be raised, and, if ships, et cetera, were to be 
bought, whether they were to be bought from the lending 
nation. The Turkish Finance Minister did not want to 
submit to any conditions, and according to the newspa- 
pers, negotiations were begun with a prominent English 
financier, who seemed to be willing to make the loan. 
The French government called the attention of the Brit- 
ish government to the so-called enlente cordiale between 
France and England, and intimated in a more or less 
direct way that they would consider English bankers 
making a loan which France had declined as a rather 
unfriendly act. The English government thereupon no- 
tified the financier and English banks generally that 
they would not like the loan to Turkey made by them, 
and it was not made by them. The Turkish govern- 
ment finally obtained the loan from Germany and Aus- 
tria on terms satisfactory to the governments of these 
nations. 

Now, if such supervision and control of the bankers 
already exists in time of peace, it does not seem a wide 
flight of imagination to suggest that the Great Powers 
might agree to exercise such control in times of war be- 
tween third parties and to maintain in future what, for 
want of a better term, might be called “financial neu- 
trality.” In case two nations went to war without first 
submitting their grievances and differences to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement at The Hague, why should 
the other neutral Powers not bind themselves not to 
assist either of the belligerents financially, but to see to 
it that real neutrality was observed by their banks and 
bankers? There is little doubt that this could be done. 
If no financial assistance could be obtained from the 
outside, few nations would, in the face of this most ef- 
fective neutrality of the other Powers, incur the peril 
of bankruptcy. Some wars would probably not take 
place at all, and those that could not be avoided would 
certainly last a much shorter time. 

These suggestions may seem Utopian and more diffi- 
cult of practical accomplishment than they really are. 
I wish to apologize for the very incomplete manner in 
which they are presented. 

In all financial matters of importance, one should only 
move slowly and with great caution, but I do believe 
that in the course of time measures substantially on the 
lines I have suggested will be approved and demanded 
by public opinion of the great nations, and will then be 
carried into effect. 

We in the United States are proud of being called a 
business people. Uninterrupted peace is of more im- 
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currency reform, or even reciprocity with Canada. It is 
a business question, and we business men of the United 
States should insist on international agreements making 
for peace. 

We are indeed fortunate to have at the head of our 
government a man who, without giving way to false and 
dangerous sentiment, or ignoring existing conditions, 
continuing the policy of his predecessor, is courageously 
leading in this world movement. We should make it our 
business, as it is our duty, to back up President Taft. 

New York, May, 1911. 
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America Should Lead the World in Peace. 


Address at the Third National Peace Congress, 
Baltimore, May 4th, 1911. 


BY HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 


It is not so very long ago when those who arranged 
and attended peace meetings were looked upon as harm- 
less cranks. ‘Today the leading men of the country are 
vying with each other to lend their presence and voice 
to such gatherings. To my mind nothing demonstrates 
more clearly the triumphant force of the ideas which 
underlie the peace movement. It is true that even to- 
day a congress of the picked men of the nation, such as 
this,is not fullyappreciated byall the people. But surely 
the time is not far distant when the American people will 
realize that the men who made this congress possible aré 
really human benefactors and that the city of Baltimore, 
by extending her hospitality to us, has added a proud, if 
not the proudest, page to her interesting history. 

There is something about the peace movement which 
is a peculiarity of its own. The objects of all great pro- 
gressive movements of which history tells us—and in 
our country there has not been one, except the question 
of the abolition of slavery, which could compare in 
transcendent importance with the movement to found 
our peace and the world’s peace upon the imperishable 
rock of law—the objects, I say, of all great movements 
were either favored or opposed; that is, favored by one 
side and opposed by the other. The goal, however, 
toward which the modern advocates of peace strive seems 
to have the hearty approval of all. Every good man and 
woman wants to see the country’s peace preserved, and 
even the most incarnate militarist, whose profession is 
war, does not dare openly to advocate it. This is true 
to such an extent that modern militarism is actually on 
the defensive and apologizes for the existence uf arma- 
ments and for the demands for their increase on the 
ground that they are necessary, not for the conduct of 
war, but for the preservation of peace. It appears, 
therefore, as I said, that as to the ultimate object, 
namely, the necessity of maintaining peace, we are all 
in accord, and the only difference of opinion is as to the 
method of attaining that object, by armaments or by 
arbitration. The difference, I admit, is a radical and 
fundamental one, but while the civilized world still 
clings to the old plan of coercion, intimidation and force 
through armament, which is plainly a relic of barbarism, 
evolution points with unerring finger to a new and better 
method to maintain peace, namely, to a system of inter- 
national justice through arbitration. And this is the 
proposition I was invited to discuss. 
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I assume it to be unnecessary, before an audience as 
intelligent as this, to dwell on the theory of arbitration 
and its vast advantages as a method of settling disputes 
over force and war. Suffice it to say that arbitration, in 
the accepted sense, means judicial decisions in accord- 
ance with recognized principles of justice, while war 
never has settled, and never will settle, a question of 
right and wrong. Arbitration is for nations what our 
courts are for individuals, so that it signifies merely an 
extension of the reign of law to international relations. 
Armaments are a preparation for war and often incite 
war; arbitration is an assurance of peace. War, and the 
state of preparedness for it, saps the life-blood of the 
nation, while the machinery of arbitration will not cost 
as much as the armor plate for a single battleship, and 
as against the positive loss. to civilization caused by the 
sacrifice of life and treasure, the suffering, the brutaliz- 
ing effect and the moral damage of war, we find the posi- 
tive gain, through arbitration, of an increased sense of 
justice and humaneness and of continued tranquillity, 
prosperity and peace. Naturally such comparisons are 
odious to the militarist, but the odium of it is that the 
human family has not emerged, hundreds of years ago, 
from the barbarism of the throat-cutting business. 

Now, I may be an optimist, but I can hear distinctly 
the sound of the clock striking the hour of emancipa- 
tion from the old order of things and the inauguration 
of the new. Only we must not expect immediate dis- 
armament. The transition must needs be gradual, and 
for a while the world will continue to maintain its 
armies and navies, as the new system is put to the test. 
In considering the practical side of arbitration we find 
that hundreds of controversies have been peaceably set- 
tled by resort to it, but its application heretofore has 
been a very limited one, the treaties extending only to 
questions of a judicial nature and expressly exempting 
all questions of vital interest, independence and honor 
as well as those concerning third parties. It was left to 
an American President to propose—and this should 
swell every American heart with pride—that all ques- 
tions, without exception, should be subject to arbitra- 
tion. President Taft has made such a proposition to 
Great Britain and the latter country is gladly and en- 
thusiastically grasping the outstretched hand. I won- 
der if the people realize the significance of this act? To 
my mind, there has not been, since Abraham Lincoln’s 
proclamation of freedom to the slave, a more important 
step taken on the human stage, and I would not hesi- 
tate to brand as an enemy of mankind the man who 
would dare, from whatever motive, to throw obstacles 
in the way of our President’s great design. Far from 
being an alliance, the proposed pact does not concern 
third parties, except as a good example for all civilized 
nations to emulate; and the two nations, by renouncing 
the arbitrary power to draw the sword against each 
other, thus remove the possibility of war and become the 
mutual beneficiaries of the blessings of perpetual peace 
under an enlightened system of law and justice. It is a 
beginning, and who will doubt but that the other great 
nations will soon be drawn into the circle, attracted by 
the irresistible magnetism of right and reason? The 
establishment of the permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, already agreed upon in principle, will follow as a 
matter of course. 

It is proper to ask what the possible objections could 


be on the part of any nation to join the British-Ameri- 
can agreement. I will tell you. Universal arbitration 
would render a large part of the world’s armaments un- 
necessary, and some of the great European governments 
are averse to surrendering any part of their military 
power. Naturally, they do not say so, but base their ob- 
jection on the ground that submission to an interna- 
tional court involves the surrender of sovereignty, which 
they say they are not disposed to make. This objection 
looks serious when we remember how jealously all 
monarchical rulers are guarding their sovereign power. 
Nevertheless I predict that, sooner or later, they will 
have to make this concession to human progress. Where 
sovereign power and the true interests of the people con- 
flict, the former is bound to give way, and in this case it 
would be a sacrifice in the interest of what is, or should 
be, the highest aim of all governments, namely, the se- 
curing of the peace and happiness of the people and the 
avoidance of the sacrifices for war. 

And there is one other consideration which, when ad- 
vanced by me at the last Interparliamentary Conference 
at Brussels, was hailed with applause by the six hundred 
or more delegates present, all of them members of na- 
tional legislative bodies. It is this: When the great 
rulers of Europe, in case of a dispute, surrender the 
arbitrary power of immediately deciding on hostilities, 
they surely make a sacrifice of authority; but there is, on 
the other hand, a gain which more than evens up the 
loss. They become part and parcel of a higher, an in- 
ternational power, which, in a judicial sense, rules the 
world and sits in judgment on all causes of the nations 
assenting to the compact. In other words, these sover- 
eigns, in return for whatever authority they yield up to 
the common good, are made to share in the great world 
organization created to administer justice between the 
nations. 

Is not this plan patterned after the social order pre- 
vailing in civilized society? If every individual claimed 
the right to assert his sovereignty, there would be an- 
archy; but, instead, on entering society, he gives up his 
natural rights, and in return is guaranteed only such 
liberty of action as will enable his neighbor to enjoy the 
same liberty, but both enjoy the protection to life, lib- 
erty and property guaranteed by the consent of all. As 
long as a nation remains isolated and alone, its govern- 
ment can exercise unrestricted sovereignty; but the mo- 
ment it enters into an agreement with another nation, its 
sovereign authority is circumscribed by the terms of such 
an agreement. Each government has already bound it- 
self in this manner in many instances consequently it 
cannot rightfully fall back upon the assertion of its sov- 
ereignty as against a proposed compact, more important 
than all others, one which will insure to the people as 
an alternative for war the blessings of a lasting peace. 
It makes no difference whether sovereigns rule by divine 
right or by the consent of the governed, because the hap- 
piness of the people must be their first concern. It is an 
obligation in the one case moral, in the other actual ; but 
in each case absolutely binding. 

There may be objections, too, on the part of some 
powers to the proposition to arbitrate all disputes, in- 
cluding those heretofore excepted, namely, questions of 
honor, vital interest and independence. President Taft’s 
courageous position has reminded the world that ques- 
tions of honor are really the easiest to arbitrate. In the 
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first place, no nation will intentionally insult another 
in this day and time; but, furthermore, the conduct of 
each government toward all other governments is sup- 
posed to be honorable, and if it is, it need never fear the 
judgment of an impartial tribunal. As to the other 
questions, I would suggest that in all arbitration trea- 
ties, even in that between this country and Great 
Britain, there be inserted a preamble by which the con- 
tracting parties proceed to guarantee to each other, at 
the outset, territorial integrity and absolute sovereignty 
in domestic affairs. The rest is easy. Such a stipula- 
tion would undoubtedly be an incentive for such powers 
which still entertain scruples against joining the agree- 
ment. 

The all-absorbing question at this juncture is: Will 
the United States Senate ratify the Anglo-American 
agreement? But for past experience it would be an in- 
sult to the Senate to ask such a question. It has been 
suggested that the Senate might insist on being con- 
sulted in each particular case that maycome up,and con- 
sequently deny to the Executive the wholesale authority 
so essential in such matters. Let us hope that our law- 
makers may not take such a stand. If arbitration is to 
be made possible, it must in each case be resorted to 
without much delay—that is, before popular passion is 
aroused. If you allow the apple of discord to be thrown 
into the arena and by heated discussions in the Senate 
stir the fighting blood of the people, you render arbitra- 
tion much more difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
and the benefit of a peaceable adjustment of a contro- 
versy would probably be lost. The Senate, in my judg- 
ment, cannot afford to thus nullify and negative the 
efforts authorized by beneficent laws at maintaining the 
people’s peace, Its constitutional prerogatives are sat- 
isfied, it seems, by passing upon the treaty which gives 
the President the needed authority, and certainly there 
can be no danger in conferring power which can only 
be exercised for the benefit and never to the disadvan- 
tage of the American people. 

As Americans, let us rejoice in President Taft’s wise 
statesmanship and in the great initiative he has just 
taken, to add a new meaning to our flag and new honor 
and prestige to this nation. It is a message which will 
be hailed with joy by all the people of the earth, and 
reads, “America leads the world in peace.” 





Resolutions Adopted by the Third 
National Peace Congress. 


1. Whereas, there is a great and growing sentiment 
between English-speaking peoples in favor of the settle- 
ment of all disputes by means other than war, a senti- 
ment which has found memorable expression in the ut- 
terances of President William Howard Taft and of Sir 
Iidward Grey, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress records its profound ap- 
preciation of the attitude and action of President Taft 
and Sir Edward Grey on this important subject and ex- 
presses its firm conviction that, if the proposed treaty is 
made, the example thus set by Great Britain and the 
United States will be followed by other nations. 

2. Resolved, That this Congress notes with satisfac- 
tion the zeal and ability with which the Honorable Phi- 
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lander C. Knox, Secretary of State, has been carrying 
forward the work initiated by his predecessor looking to 
the establishment of the International Prize Court and 
of the International Court of Arbitral Justice. It re- 
gards both these institutions as of the highest impor- 
tance in themselves and urges the earliest possible estab- 
lishment of the Court of Arbitral Justice by such of the 
powers as are willing to organize it, leaving it open to 
the adherence of other powers later on and free of access 
to them in the meantime. 

3. Whereas, the practice of not including within the 
scope of so-called general arbitration treaties questions 
which affect the vital interests or the honor of the con- 
tracting states and the interests of third parties greatly 
diminishes the value of such treaties, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress urges upon the United 
States Government the importance of formulating an 
all-inclusive arbitration treaty on the lines of the pro- 
posed treaty with Great Britain with a view to its adop- 
tion jointly by the leading Powers. 

4, Whereas, the treaty relating to pecuniary claims 
originally adopted by the Second International Ameri- 
can Conference, and renewed by the Third and Fourth 
Conferences, not only definitely binds the High Con- 
tracting Parties to submit to arbitration a certain and 
very large and important class of cases, but does this 
without making qualifications or exceptions that nullify 
or tend to nullify the force of the engagement, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this Congress, following the practical 
precedent here set, recommends the more general adop- 
tion by governments of treaties whereby all claims for 
pecuniary loss or damage which may be presented by 
their respective citizens or subjects and which cannot 
be amicably adjusted through diplomatic channels shall 
be submitted to The Hague Court. 

5. Resolved, That the proposed celebration in 1915 
of the one hundredth anniversary of peace among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is viewed by the Congress with sat- 
isfaction, the more especially as attention will thus be 
directed to the happy results of the enlightened states- 
manship which has refrained from erecting fortifica- 
tions along the 3,700 miles of frontier between Canada 
and the United States and has excluded war vessels from 
the boundary waters. 

6. Resolved, That the third National Peace Congress 
records its satisfaction at the resolution passed by the 
Congress of the United States calling upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate and report back to the Government the possi- 
bilities of an international understanding with regard to 
armaments, international co-operation and new insti- 
tutions calculated to preserve peace, thereby carrying 
out the wish of the Second National Peace Congress ex- 
pressed by resolution. The Congress understands this 
commission to be a purely American commission, not 
endowed with diplomatic functions, and entertains the 
conviction that the commission should be appointed at 
an early day and should begin its labors without regard 
to the opinion which other Powers may entertain as to 
possible results. 

?. Resolved, That this Congress urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States to enter upon negotiations 
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with other Powers looking to the formation of a league 
of peace planned simply to settle by amicable means all 
questions of whatever nature which may arise between 
the contracting Powers, with no idea of the employment 
of force to impose the will of the league on any of its 
members, nor to force any outside Power to join the 
league, nor to force any outside Power to arbitrate a 
dispute, nor to enforce the decision of an international 
tribunal of any character, nor to use force in any other 
way. ‘The successful conduct of such a league would be 
greatly promoted by annual conventions which would 
serve the double purpose of resolving difficulties that 
may have arisen between members of the league during 
the year and of formulating international practice. 

8. Resolved, That this Congress congratulates the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States on 
the successful settlement by arbitration of the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute, a case which diplomacy had 
vainly attempted to settle for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, and that the Congress points to this case as a 
striking example of the usefulness of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

9. Whereas, this Congress views with concern the 
heavy burden imposed on civilized nations by arma- 
ments, and especially their continued increase despite the 
growing sentiment in favor of the amicable settlement 
of international disputes, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress favors, not a spasmodic 
but a continuous study of the limitation of armaments 
by official commissions of the various governments in- 
terested. 

10. Resolved, That this Congress calls attention to 
the importance of an early determination of the meas- 
ures to be brought before the Third Hague Conference 
in order that opportunity may be given for such thor- 
ough preliminary study by the governments interested 
that the delegates to the Conference may come with full 
Knowledge of the subjects to be discussed. 

11. Resolved, That this Congress expresses to Mr. 
Edwin Ginn its profound gratitude for his munificent 
contributions to the cause of peace. 

12. Resolved, That this Congress expresses to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie its profound gratitude for his munifi- 
cent contributions to the cause of peace. 

13. Whereas, there has been a manifest need for a 
central representative body which shall serve to co-ordi- 
nate the efforts of all the societies in America devoted to 
the settlement of international disputes by methods 
other than war, as emphasized by the President of the 
United States at the opening session of this Congress, 
therefore be it . 

Resolved, That this body of delegates declare that this 
National Peace Congress shall hereafter be known as 
the American Peace Congress; that it shall be a perma- 
nent institution, which shall meet once in two years, and 
that while the Congress is not in session its Executive 
Committee shall be charged with all the powers of the 
Congress, provided that said Executive Committee shall 
have power to reorganize by enlarging its numbers so 
as to become representative, and after its reorganization 
shall elect its own chairman. And be it further 


Resolved, That said committee shall adopt a form of 
organization which will enable it to act as a clearing 
house for all the societies represented at this Congress. 
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14. Whereas, the demand that our own citizens abroad 
receive the equal protection of the laws, and that per- 
sons guilty of violating their personal or property rights 
be punished, is weakened by the inability of the Federal 
Government of the United States, under the law, to pun- 
ish similar offenses against foreigners within its borders ; 

Whereas, the absence of such power has been a cause 
of friction in the past and is likely to give rise to diffi- 
culties in future, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Third National Peace Congress 
urges upon the United States Congress early attention 
to the recommendation of President Taft for the enact- 
ment of laws which will confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to fulfill its treaty obligations in this 
respect. 

15. Resolved, That this Congress favors the sugges- 
tion that nations should prevent, as far as possible, loans 
being raised by their subjects or citizens in order to en- 
able foreign nations to carry on war. And be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the United States 
be requested to include this question in the program of 
the Third Hague Conference. 

16. Whereas, international controversies have fre- 
quently arisen out of disputed boundaries, and 

Whereas, precise geographic delimitation would re- 
move from the field of controversy a very disturbing 
element, this Congress is of the opinion that the precise 
delimitation of the boundaries of American States would 
be in the interest of international peace, and 

Whereas, the North and Baltic Seas Conventions, es- 
tablishing the territorial status quo of those regions, 
have proved the practicability of insuring territorial in- 
tegrity by such means, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Congress calls to the attention of 
the United States Government the advisability of in- 
cluding within the program of the Fifth International 
American Conference proposals to establish an interna- 
tional commission for the delimitation of the boundaries 
of the States of the two Americas and for the conclu- 
sion of a convention which shall maintain the integrity 
of the boundaries so delimited. 

17. Resolved, That in order to enable the Executive 
and Judicial departments of our Government fully to 
discharge the international duties of the United States, 
a thorough revision of the neutrality laws of the United 
States should be made. 

18. Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Con- 
gress be extended to the Johns Hopkins University for 
its very great hospitality. 








The London Teachers’ Association, at a general meet- 
ing held in Memorial Hall, April 28, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved, That this association 
welcomes the world movement towards peace amongst 
civilized nations, and particularly desires to express its 
gratification at the proposals for arbitration between the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

This association authorizes Miss Kate Stevens, head 
mistress of Montem Street Central Council School, to 
convey fraternal greetings to the National Education 
Association in convention assembled at San Francisco, 
and to express on behalf of the London Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation the earnest desire that there may be permanent 
peace between the peoples of the two countries. 
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The New York Peace Society. 
Activities During the Month of May. 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


The month of May has been a most busy one. Calls 
upon us for literature, for speakers, and for aid in vari- 
ous lines of propaganda have been many and varied. 
On Sunday evening, May 7, we arranged for a large 
and valuable peace meeting at Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. Dr. Charles R. Brown, for many years pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at Oakland, Califor- 
nia, and now dean-elect of the Yale Divinity School, was 
the principal speaker. Dr. Brown is one of the most elo- 
quent men in the country, thoroughly conversant with 
the peace movement, and his point of view, coming as it 
does from the Pacific coast, was of special interest and 
value. The Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, our former am- 
bassador to Turkey, and the first president of the soci- 
ety, presided and made the opening address. Brief re- 
marks were made at the close of the meeting by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the society was held in the par- 
lor of the Hotel Astor at 3.30 o’clock on the afternoon 
of May 16. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, and a large number of members were in at- 
tendance. The guests of honor who occupied the plat- 
form with Mr. Carnegie were Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, of France; Dr. T. Iyenaga, of Japan; ex-Gov- 
ernor Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio; Hon. J. G. Schmid- 
lapp, of Cincinnati, and the Hon. Oscar S. Straus. In 
opening the meeting Mr. Carnegie quoted President 
Taft on the importance of an Anglo-American treaty 
as a step towards the day when all nations shall come 
under the same systems of law which govern individuals 
today. He said that the proposed treaty, which he felt 
very sure would be concluded, would be the greatest step 
forward in the history of our race. The report of the 
Executive Secretary was then read and accepted. In 
conclusion, Mr. Short remarked that he most earnestly 
wished to correct the very erroneous impression that the 
establishment of the $10,000,000 peace fund made it un- 
necessary for the friends of peace in New York to con- 
tribute toward the support of their own society. Re- 
ports of the Treasurer and Auditors were presented by 
Mr. Frederick Wm. Greenfield and were placed on file. 
A paper presenting recommendations of activities for 
the coming year was then read by the Secretary, 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton. A recommendation was pre- 
sented on behalf of the Executive Committee, and on 
motion unanimously adopted, that the annual meeting 
should hereafter be held on the last Thursday evening 
of January. After the transaction of other business ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. T. Tyenaga, ex-Governor Her- 
rick, Mr. Schmidlapp, and Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant. Dr. Iyenaga defended Japan’s eastern policy, 
and warmly supported the Anglo-Japanese alliance and 


treaty, saying it would be a lasting misfortune if any- 
thing should occur which prevented its renewal on its 
expiration in 1915. He openly advocated an alliance to 
which Great Britain, America, and Japan should be 
parties, saying that it would be a guaranty of the un- 
broken peace of the world. Dr. Lyenaga said he was 
happy to be presented by Mr. Carnegie, whom he de- 
scribed as, next to the President of the United States, 
the American best beloved in Japan. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting an informal reception was held. 

One of the most enjoyable occasions of the year was 
the banquet at the Hotel Astor on the evening of May 
17. This was given by the recently organized Board of 
International Hospitality of the society to Baron d’Ks- 
tournelles de Constant. Mr. Carnegie presided at the 
speakers’ table, and with him were the Baron, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Dr. Adolphe Cohn, Mr. William Frederick 
Dix, Mr. T. Tileston Wells, Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, 
and Professor Dutton. The banquet was not as large as 
some which have been held by the society, but we were 
never more fortunate in our speakers and guests. In his 
address Baron d’Estournelles de Constant said : 

“Let me begin by thanking your great New York 
Peace Society for this banquet. I congratulate you 
chiefly on this first application of your Board of Inter- 
national Hospitality. This institution is quite a new 
one ; it has been born from the development and progress 
of cordial relations among nations. I am sorry to say 
that we have none like it yet in France.” Referring to 
the work of the American branch of the Association for 
International Conciliation, of which association he is 
the president and founder, Baron d’Estournelles said: 
“Nobody can refuse to join us in this work of concilia- 
tion when they know what it means. It is a work of 
constant, patient, national education in each country; it 
is the complementary work of all national programs, 
the coronation of economic science, the condition of pro- 
duction, circulation, and labor, the practical need of 
commerce, agriculture, industry, science, and art in all 
countries. The spirit of conciliation has to be recog- 
nized as the direct consequence of the actual intercourse 
among nations and as the spirit of civilization itself.” 

Through the instrumentality of our office, arrange- 
ments were made whereby the Very Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
Dean of Worcester, England; Dr. John Clifford, presi- 
dent of the Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
of Great Britain, and the Hon. J. Allen Baker, M. P., 
delegates to the Lake Mohonk Conference, might address 
the meeting of the Federation of Churches in the Metro- 
politan Building on the 22d. About 1,000 ministers of 
all denominations attended this meeting. In speaking 
of the churches’ part in the work of furthering the 
movement toward international arbitration the Dean of 
Worcester said: “You may ask, What can the churches 
do? Our business is to educate people and to keep be- 
fore them the Christian ideal. What the world needs is 
Christian union. In England and Germany all sections 
of the church have stood together in this matter. There 
has been no other question which has found them so 
firmly hand in hand. T appeal to the churches on this 
side of the ocean to stand together in the same way. and 
not only union is wanted, but catholicity of spirit.” 
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Of the literature sent out in quantities, special men- 
tion might be made of the 18,000 leaflets and pamph- 
lets sent on request of Hon. Joseph S. Johnston, United 
States Senator from Alabama, for distribution in the 
schools of his State, to facilitate the proper observance 
of Hague Day. Six thousand copies of various docu- 
ments were furnished for the meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, referred to above. One thousand 
copies of “The Peace Problem,” by Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, have been sent to a carefully selected list of 
prominent clergymen in New York city and State. 
Copies of Dr. Jefferson’s “Missions and International 
Peace” are being sent to the delegates to the World 
Missionary Conference, which was held at Edinburgh 
last summer, besides general and miscellaneous litera- 
ture in smaller quantities to many points. 





The Intercollegiate Peace Association. 
BY PROF. STEPHEN F. WESTON, ANTIOCH COLLEGE, O. 


1. [ts purpose. The Intercollegiate Peace Association, 
an auxiliary of the American Peace Society, was or- 
ganized to foster and develop an interest in the cause 
of international peace and arbitration among the pro- 
fessors and students of the colleges and universities of 
the country, emphasizing especially the moulding of the 
public opinion of the future, but at the same time help- 
ing to shape the opinion of today. 

2. Its plan. Its plan is to extend gradually the field 
of organization, so that as soon as possible the associa- 
tion shall embrace the colleges and universities of the 
entire country, in order that there may ultimately be 
one united front, embracing all of our institutions of 
higher learning, in opposition to war and for the peace- 
ful methods of settling all international differences. 

3. Its methods. To accomplish the above end the as- 
sociation endeavors to accomplish three things: (1) To 
institute a series of oratorical contests in the colleges 
and universities in all of the States; (2) to have lec- 
tures and addresses on the peace question delivered be- 
fore the faculty and students of all the colleges, so as to 
arouse a more immediate interest in the cause. In this 
connection it may also be said that it is the hope to in- 
duce all teachers of history to give less attention to the 
historical periods of international strife, and to lay more 
and more stress on the peaceful development of a nation 
in the arts, science, inventions, political and industrial 
development, and religious and moral dvelopment; (3) 
to get the college libraries well stocked with literature 
pertaining to all phases of the peace question. 

4. Its needs. To carry out effectively its designed 
work the association needs financial assistance for the 
following specific needs: (1) To pay the salary and the 
expenses of a secretary; (2) to get peace literature into 
our colleges and universities; (3) to assist in the pay- 
ment of prizes in the State contests. If the first prize 
in each State could be guaranteed, the other prizes and 
expenses could be taken care of by the State commit- 
tces. We need about $5,000 now, but as the work de- 
velops we shall need more; (4) we need money with 
which to employ lecturers to go about the various col- 
leges. ; 


The Chicago Office. 


BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The removal of the head office of the American Peace 
Society from Boston to Washington in April, on ac- 
count of which the May Advocate went to press much 
earlier than usual, was the reason for the non-appear- 
ance of the usual monthly report from the Field Secre- 
tary. The Chicago office also has taken new quarters, 
being now located in the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Building, 30 North La Salle street. 

The Illinois State Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held at Northwestern University on March 31. Six 
colleges were represented. The winner of the first prize 
was Mr. Wayne Calhoun, of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hirsch Soble, of the University of Chicago, 
was awarded second prize. The Chicago Peace Society 
furnished three of the five judges, namely, its vice- 
president, Edward M. Skinner; an honorary vice-presi- 
dent, Judge Edward Osgood Brown, and the secretary. 
Mr. Calhoun, the winner of the first prize, represented 
the State of Illinois in the Interstate Intercollegiate 
Contest, held at Johns Hopkins University, May 5, in 
connection with the Third National Peace Congress, 
and won second prize. 

The Chicago office has sent copies of the pamphlet 
containing an account of the organization of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan to the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. It circulated 2,500 announcements of the 
Baltimore Peace Congress. It sent to the city editors 
and head editorial writers of the local daily papers a 
biographical sketch and picture of Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, with his full itinerary, notices of the recent 
National Peace Congress, and the program of the com- 
ing Universal Races Congress in London. 

The Field Secretary has expounded the pacifist gos- 
pel before the Universalist Church of Sycamore, III. ; 
the Sunday School of the Second Congregational 
Church of Oak Park, Ill.; the Peace Congress at Balti- 
more; the Hinsdale, Tll., High School, and the Child 
Welfare Exhibit in Chicago. 

He visited Buffalo at the request of the Peace Society 
of that city, speaking before the Westminster Club, the 
Central High School, the Knights of Columbus, the 
United Trade and Labor Council, and the Men’s Club 
of the Unitarian Church. 

The local peace movement received a great impetus 
from the visit of Baron de Constant, Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, and Hon. George E. Roberts. During 
his stay in Chicago Baron d’Estournelles was the guest 
of Mr. Cyrus Hall McCormick. On Saturday noon, 
April 29, Mr. McCormick tendered the French Senator 
a luncheon at The Blackstone, at which some twenty- 
five of the leading business men were present. The in- 
formal addresses given by the Baron and Mr. Bryan 
were felicitous indeed. 

In the evening of the same day the Chicago Peace 
Society held its first annual dinner in the gold room of 
the Congress Hotel. Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president 
of the Society, presided as toastmaster. The first pres- 
ident of the Chicago Peace Society, Hon. George E. 
Roberts, now Director of the Mint, came over from 
Washington, where he is now one of the directors of 
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the American Peace Society to bring greetings. His ad- 
dress was full of economic wisdom and moral power. 
With an old newspaper man’s gift for putting things, 
and with the tenderness of a great-souled lover of men, 
Mr. Roberts deeply moved the assembled company. 
Chicago pacifists will always-regard Mr. Roberts with 
undying affection and gratitude. His presence at the 
first annual dinner of the Society, which he so gener- 
ously helped to launch, rendered the occasion a veritable 
love-feast. 

Baron d’Estournelles, on being introduced, was 
greeted with the heartiest applause. To report his re- 
marks would be impossible. Back of the sound argu- 
ments, the happy phrases and telling illustrations; back 
of the flashes of wit and brilliancy was the man him- 
self, noble, modest, gracious. Every heart was won, 
and from start to finish the distinguished pacifist car- 
ried his audience with him. 

If anything was needed to bring the occasion to a 
memorable climax, nothing could have been better 
fitted to do this than the closing address by Mr. Bryan. 
Some months ago Mr. Bryan accepted an invitation to 
be the guest of the Society at its annual dinner. For 
two months the great commoner had been arranging 
his dates so that he might be present at the time of 
Baron de Constant’s visit. No one who was present 
ever will forget the ringing peace sentiments uttered 
by America’s greatest orator, nor his manly condemna- 
tion of jingo newspaperdom which cares more for an 
extra edition or a “scoop” than for truth and justice, 
nor his eloquent reference to Baron d’Estournelles as a 
man who had grown morally because he had devoted 
his life to a great cause. Humor, tact, wisdom and 
moral enthusiasm were so skillfully blended in this 
closing address that a new zeal for the peace cause was 
enkindled. We Chicago workers feel that we cannot 
adequately thank Mr. Bryan for the effective and gen- 
erous service rendered. 

On Sunday evening, April 30, the Orchestra Hall 
service was devoted by the Sunday Fvening Club to 
the subject of international peace. Mr. Clifford W. 
Barnes presided; the treasurer of the Peace Society, 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, read the scripture, and 
prayer was offered by the peace secretary. Baron d’Es- 
tournelles had been advertised as the speaker, but when 
the great audience, which packed the galleries to the 
roof, caught sight of Mr. Bryan, an insistent call for 
him arose. In response to this demand, which could 
not be silenced, Mr. Bryan made a short address intro- 
ducing the distinguished guest from the sister republic 
across the seas. 

At the close of the Orchestra Hall service a reception 
was tendered the illustrious Frenchman by the Alliance 
Francaise of Chicago at the La Salle Hotel. On the 
following day Baron d’Estournelles visited the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, delivering his message before the faculty 
and student body. 

The newspapers opened their columns most gener- 
ously, and many solid columns were devoted to inter- 
views and reports of the various meetings. 

Close upon the heels of our local peace campaign 
came the great Third National Peace Congress. With 


memories of the work involved in organizing our Chi- 
cago congress two years ago, we extend to Mr. Marburg 
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and his efficient co-workers our heartiest congratula- 
tions upon the splendid success of the Baltimore con- 
gress. 


30 Nortu La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Since the fourth annual convention of the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs, last December, announcement of 
which was made in the December issue of the Advocate 
of Peace, the movement has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Twenty-six local clubs, or chapters, are now affiliated 
with the national body ; new cosmopolitan clubs, not yet 
affiliated, are flourishing at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash.; the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore.; the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. ; Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Clark College, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Columbia and New York Universities, New 
York City; Union Theological Seminary, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass., and plans for organizing similar 
organizations are on foot at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. Va.; German Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, and the St. Louis School of Social Econ- 
omy, St. Louis, Mo. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the cosmopolitan 
movement is its extension into other countries. A cos- 
mopolitan club was recently organized at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., at the inaugural 
dinner of which the Governor-General of Canada, the 
consuls of the Netherlands and Japan, and leading citi- 
zens and faculty members were the invited guests of the 
foreign students. The admission of this club of 80 
members into our Association at a time when Canadians 
and citizens of the United States are preparing to cele- 
brate the hundred years of peace between them was 
especially gratifying. 

Still more important is the organization of a cosmo- 
politan club in the midst of militaristic Berlin—the 
“Internationaler Studentenverein” of the University of 
Berlin. It was brought into existence through the un- 
tiring efforts of George W. Nasmyth, of Cornell, a for- 
mer president of our Association. With the codpera- 
tion of Prof. Hugo Muensterberg and four Harvard 
graduates, al! of them former members of the Harvard 
Cosmopolitan Club, a club of over one hundred mem- 
bers has been called into life. Mr. Nasmyth was made 
the first president, and he has just been succeeded by an 
Englishman, who in a recent meeting made a most elo- 
quent appeal for friendly relations between his country 
and Germany. 

What tremendous possibilities are latent in our move- 
ment may also be seen from the fact that through the 
instrumentality of alumni members of our Association 
cosmopolitan clubs have been organized in two large 
cities, with prominent foreigners and Americans com- 
posing the membership and endeavoring to understand 
each other and each others’ countries better. I speak 
of the Oriental-Occidental Society of Seattle, Wash., 
and of the Cosmopolitan Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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These clubs will, among other things, work for a more 
enlightened treatment of the immigrants who flock to 
our shores in thousands. 

A further fruit of cosmopolitanism at our universi- 
ties is the recent collection undertaken in fourteen large 
institutions of learning under the auspices of our Asso- 
ciation to help relieve the starving Chinese. Over two 
thousand dollars have already been turned over to the 
secretary of the Red Cross, and the collection has not 
yet been quite completed. A Hindu student at the 
University of Washington, who had himself witnessed 
famine in its direst form in his native country, was 
touched by the accounts of the Chinese famine stricken, 
and at once asked our Board of Directors to issue a 
general appeal to the universities and colleges at which 
we have chapters to start all-university movements for 
the collection of funds. In most institutions that re- 
sponded mass meetings of the student bodies were held, 
and all-university committees organized to take up a 
general collection. The zeal with which especially the 
Japanese students took up the relief work is highly com- 
mendable, in view of the strained relations that yellow 
journals try to make out to exist between Chinese and 
Japanese. 

At the present writing many of our clubs are making 
elaborate preparations for the reception of the visiting 
baseball teams of Waseda and Keio Universities, Japan, 
who are touring the country as contestants for baseball 
honors. Our clubs feel that the visiting foreigners be- 
long peculiarly to them, and they want to leave noth- 
ing undone to make the stay of their world brothers 
pleasant. 

Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, during his recent 
lecture tour, was the guest of a number of the chapters. 
At the University of Wisconsin he spoke feelingly of 
the profound impression the cosmopolitan movement 
made upon him as an agency for world peace. “Minia- 
ture Hague conferences” he termed our local groups. 

As in other years, Peace Day, May 18, was again ob- 
served by a number of the chapters. 

Four official delegates are to represent our Associa- 
tion at the Seventh International Congress of Students 
to be held at Rome during the first week of September: 
George W. Nasmyth, Cornell; M. C. Otto, A. H. Ochs- 
ner, and Louis P. Lochner, Wisconsin. In addition, a 
number of visiting delegates are to attend. At this 
meeting of the students of the world the final details of 
an affiliation of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
with the Corda Fratres of Europe and South America, 
under whose auspices the Congress is called, are to be 
discussed and, let us hope, brought to a satisfactory end. 
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Church League for Peace. 


Rev. C. R. Skinner, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., sends us 
the following account of a meeting held in that city on 
April 21, with a view to initiating an organization of all 
the religious forces of the countrty into a church league 
of peace: 

On Friday afternoon, April 21, a conference was held 
in New York by representativees of six denominations 
who took initial steps toward the organization of all the 
religious forces of the country into a church league for 
peace. This league has been for a long time in the 


minds of three men under whose auspices the meeting 
was held: Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, Universalist ; Mr. 
Henry Haviland and Mr. Hollingsworth Wood, Friends. 

Rey. Mr. Skinner acted as chairman and stated the 
purpose of the conference briefly as follows: 

“Although the Church. has always exerted its influ- 
ence for peace, its action has been too spasmodic, dis- 
concerted and vague to be of the highest effectiveness. 
There are over thirty million members of Christian 
churches in America, besides other millions of adherents 
and sympathizers. This splendid army needs only a 
closer union in the interests of peace to become a tre- 
mendous power in the propaganda of education and in 
the influence which it could exert upon legislation. And 
such a union would entail but slight, if any, additional 
machinery. 

“Fach denomination could appoint some of its promi- 
nent social workers to constitute a peace commission. 
Many churches already have paid secretaries for social 
work who could serve in this capacity.” Such a commis- 
sion could appoint one person, minister or layman, in 
each individual church in its denomination, who would 
be ready to distribute literature, obtain petitions and 
memorials and in every way promote the cause of peace. 
When all the churches of the land have become thus or- 
ganized they could be marshaled at short notice into 
concerted action for specific causes, at a word from the 
Central Committee. 

“The churches ought to do this in hearty co-operation 
with all existent peace societies, but they should under- 
take this great task because they of necessity stand for 
peace, and they should undertake it from their own 
initiative.” 

As a result of the conference, each denomination rep- 
resented is to be petitioned to take this matter up for 
action, and another and larger conference will soon be 


held. 


ee 


British Peace Society. 


At the ninety-fifth annual meeting of the British 
Peace Society held in the Guildhall, London, on the 
18th of May, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 
of London, the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. This annual meeting of the Peace Society ex- 
presses its hearty satisfaction at the progress which has 
been made during the existence of the Peace Society, 
extending over nearly a century, towards the judicial 
organization of the world, particularly the adoption of 
the principle of international arbitration, and also on 
account of the gratifying and hopeful outlook at the 
present time. 

It welcomes especially the proposals to form a perma- 
nent agreement between the English-speaking peoples to 
refer all possible differences that may arise to the pro- 
cess of pacific settlement, thus withdrawing the rela- 
tions which may subsist between them from the arena 
of possible conflict. 

And it earnestly expresses the hope that their example 
may be speedily followed by the whole civilized world, 
and thus a new era of universal peace and prosperity 
may be initiated.” 

2. This meeting presents its cordial acknowledgment 
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to the Lord Mayor and the corporation of the city of 
London for permission to use this historic building, and 
especially to the former for his courtesy in presiding 
over this gathering. 

It recognizes the fitness of the arrangement which 
admits of this meeting in the greatest commercial cen- 
ter of the world, inasmuch as the connection between 
peace and commerce is no longer a doubtful or debatable 
matter, but is universally recognized. 

And it confidently anticipates that before long, as the 
result of a better mutual understanding, and of the safe- 
guards furnished by international amity and agreement, 
it may be possible to divert those pecuniary expenditures 
which at present form such a crushing burden upon the 
industries and resources of nations, to the further devel- 
opment of commerce, and the amelioration of social and 
material conditions which are continually becoming 
more imperative and clamant. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Rey. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 294A Beacon St., Boston: 

Rey. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rey. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative, 


O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, California. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary, 
30 North La Salle Street. 
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Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. George L. Mason, 73 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES: 


THE Peace Socrety oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THe Peace Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Utan Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
tiovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THe BuFrravo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
Cc. W. Searff, Secretary. 
THE CHIcAGO PEACE Soctety, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles BE. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
GroraiA Peace Socrety, 312 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AUXILIARIES : 


THe Kansas STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 

Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 ast 53d St. 

Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th St. 

THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 

583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. Stephen F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
Cc. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
* 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon St., Urbana, III. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 


cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnece and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. ~ Price 5 ets. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. ° 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 


ter, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments,— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. ; 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 


Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles F. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.- 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 


Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire. 


Industrial Mission. 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes,—8 pages. 


hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 ets. 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 


dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. 


Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts-—-Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, — Hel: 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments,—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.-- By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration—By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. 


Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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* The American Peace Society, 
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~ PEACE PUBLICATIONS _ 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SYSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
TIoNs, and THE DuEL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: ‘The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 

THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 


Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


IDEALS OF 
Jane Addams. 


THE NEWER 
PEACE. By 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on“The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 


cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 
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CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST. 


ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 


NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 


Handsomely printed and_ illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 


NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
- ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT. ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 


the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 
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